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foes  and  indifferent  friends  they  asserted  l>y   eloquent  voice    and    tireless    pen,  a 

the  rights  of   the  person  and  the  coin-  timid,  reluctant  people  to  revolution  and 

nmnity.  and   finally    fixed  them    secure  independence.      They  were  the   motive 

in  our  })olitical  system.      Far-seeing,  vigi-  force  in  effecting  the  political  franchise- 

lant.  bold,  and  energetic,  they  urged  on,  ment  of  America. 

Frank  Guy  lord  Cook. 
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Teach  me,  dread  boughs,  C  ' 

Where  from  your  twigs  the  sad  Muse  culls  her  leaves,  '•;■.. 
When  she  a  long-neglected  garland  weaves  '\'Vy 

To  bind  great  brows. 

Give  no  leaf  less 
Than  his  unlaureled  temples  should  have  worn : 
So  may  his  spirit  pass  me  not  in  scorn, 

But  turn  and  bless. 

I  fondly  dream  I 
How  could  my  crown,  though  rich  with  crust  and  stain 
r  rom  tears  of  sacred  sorrow,  win  such  gain  — 

That  smile  supreme  ? 

Short-stemmed  and  curt 
His  wreath  should  be,  and  braided  by  strong  hands, 
Hindered  with  sword-hilt,  while  the  braider  stands 

With  loin  upgirt. 

Too  late  to  urge 
Thy  tardy  crowTi.      Draw  back.  0  Northern  blond  ! 
Let  black  hands  take,  to  ))ind  the  Southern  frund, 

A  severed  scourge ! 

Haughty  and  high. 
And  deaf  to  all  the  thunders  of  the  throng, 
He  heard  the  lowest  whisper  of  his  wrong 

The  slave  could  sigh. 

In  some  pent  street, 
O  prophet-slaying  city  of  his  care. 
Pour  out  thine  eyes,  loose  thy  repentant  hair, 

And  kiss  his  feet  I 

Little  it  is 
That  thou  canst  ])ay,  yet  pay  this  recompense  : 
All  tongues  lienceforth  shall  give  thine  ears  offense, 

Remembering  his  ; 
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All  grace  shall  tease 
The  flush  of  shame  to  thine  averted  cheek ; 
Best  Greek  shall  mind  thee  of  one  gi-eater  Greek, 

More  godlike  ease  — 

Blessing  and  blight, 
A  bitter  drop  beneath  the  bee-kissed    lips, 
Hyperion's  anger  passing  to  eclipse 

And  arrow-flight '. 

Thou  didst  not  spare  : 
Thy  foot  is  on  his  violated  door  ; 
Therefore  the  mantle  that  his  shoulders  wore 

None  hence  shall  wear. 

Above  thy  choice, 
Tills  Coriolanus  of  the  peoples'  wars 
Could  never  strip  his  brawn  and  show  his  scars 

To  beg  thy  voice. 

Struck  by  death's  dart, 
(In  all  the  strain  of  conflict  unconfessed,) 
He  carried  through  the  years  that  wounded  breast, 

That  poignant  heart. 


Last  from  the  fight, 
So  moves  the  lion,   with  unhasting  stride, 
Dragging  the  slant  spear,  broken  in  his  side  — 

And  gams  the  height ! 

Wendell  P.  Stafford. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  genera- 
tions to  come  the  history  of  the  negro 
race  in  America  will  be  much  studied. 
Considered  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  the  African  in  America  affords 
the  most  remarkable  experiment  ever 
made  in  transplanting  a  tropical  variety 
of  man  to  regions  having  a  very  differ- 
ent climate,  and  offering  a  totally  dif- 
ferent set  of  associations  from  those  in 
which  it  originated.  It  is  doubtful  if 
human  history  will  ever  again  offer  an- 
other such  chance  of  testing  the  influ- 
ence of  a  new  environment  on  a  strongly 


marked  though  lowly  variety  of  man. 
The  results  of  this  vast  essay  will,  in 
time,  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  improvability  of  the  lower 
races  of  mankind. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  an  experiment 
in  practical  anthropology  that  this  trans- 
])lantati()n  of  the  negi'o  in  America  will 
interest  our  successors.  They  will  tind 
in  it  an  economic  problem  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Their  task  will  be  so  to 
combine  these  millions  of  the  African 
people  in  a  social  order  to  which  inher- 
itance   has   not  accustomed    them,   that 
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the  state  may  receive  no  evil  influence 
from  their  presence  ;  if  possible,  that  it 
may  gain  some  advantage  from  the  pe- 
culiarities which  the  new  and  varied  mo- 
tives of  this  ])eople  may  afford.  The 
most  hopeful  friend  of  the  iR-gio.  if  he 
temper  his  hope  with  reason,  must  have 
much  anxiety  as  to  the  final  result  of 
this  unj)recedented  trial  to  which  the 
race  is  being  subjected.  He  nuist  feel 
that  all  the  other  dillicuUies  which  beset 
the  future  of  our  people  on  the  continent 
of  North  America  are  small  compared 
with  that  which  the  negro  })roblem  pre- 
sents. It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  United 
States  to  encounter  a  widf  range  of  so- 
cial and  political  dangers.  All  these 
seem  in  a  fair  way  of  solution,  at  least 
in  as  fair  a  way  as  in  any  European 
country,  except  this  which  comes  from 
the  presence  of  the  children  of  Africa 
on  our  soil.  The  problem  of  the  pro- 
letariat, of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  education,  the  dangers  arising  from 
the  great  social  congestions  in  our  cities, 
the  difficulty  of  uniting  in  one  social 
order  diverse  branches  of  the  Aryan 
peoples,  are  trials  w  hich  we  share  with 
eveiy  important  state  in  the  civilized 
world.  The  African  (juestion  is  pecu- 
liarly our  own.  We  can  see  how  Eng- 
lish, Irish.  French,  Germans,  and  Ital- 
ians may,  after  a  time  of  trouble,  min- 
gle their  blood  and  their  motives  in  a 
common  race,  which  may  be  as  strong, 
or  even  stronger,  for  the  blending  of 
these  diversities.  We  cannot  hope  for 
such  a  result  with  the  negro,  for  an 
overwhehning  body  of  experience  shows 
that  the  third  something  which  comes 
from  the  union  of  the  European  with 
the  African  is  not  as  good  material  as 
either  of  the  original  stocks  ;  that  it  has 
not  the  vital  energy  and  the  character 
required  for  the  uses  of  the  state.  The 
African  and  European  races  must  re- 
main distinct  in  blood,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  must,  if  jiossible.  be  kept  from 
becoming  separate  castes  :  there  must  be 
a  perfect  civil  union  without  a  perfect 


social  accord ;  they  must  both  inarch 
forward  with  entire  equality  of  privi- 
lege as  far  as  the  state  is  concerned, 
yet  without  the  bond  of  kinship  in  blood 
to  unite  them  in  the  work  of  life.  —  in- 
deed, with  a  sense  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  remain  apart. 

To    bring    about    this    j)eculiar   social 
order   is    the   task    which  is   before   us. 
By   what   means    shall    it   be   begun,   in 
what  ways  sluiU  our  efforts  be  directed, 
with  some  hope  of  a  fair  issue  from  the 
grave  perils  which  we  must  encounter  ? 
These  are  questions  of  the  utmost  mo- 
ment to  any  American  who  wishes  to  do 
his  duty  by  the  difficulties  of  his  time. 
At  present  we  are  doing  little  or  noth- 
ing which   appears  likely  to   contribute 
much   to   the   solution   of   the   (juestions 
which  are  connected  with  the  future  of 
the  African  race  in  this  country.     After 
the    exertions   of    the   civil   war.   which 
was  tlie  first  step  in  the  real  discussion 
of  the  African  question,  it  seems  natural 
that  our  ])eo])le  should   be  wearied  of  it, 
and    determine   to   abandon   all  further 
care  of  the  matter  to  the  States  which 
are  naturally  concerned  therewith.     We 
must  protest,  however,  against  the  idea 
that  the  negro  question  is  a  purely  local 
problem,  and  that  the  riglit  to  consider  it 
is  limited  to  those  who  dwell  where  the 
blacks  abound.     It  was  doubtless  a  very 
wise  thing  for  the  federal   government 
to   cease   its    efforts   to   helj)   the   negro 
by  congressional  enactments  and  federal 
authority.     The  stages  of  the  so-called 
reconstruction  were  really  ste}is  towards 
a   more   fatal   disunion   than   that   which 
was  rendered  impossibU-  by  the  civil  war. 
These  steps  were  leading  to  a  total  se])a- 
ration  between  the  whites  and  blacks  of 
this  country  :  towards  the  destruction  of 
the  sym])athy  and  imderstanding  between 
the  races,  which  was  a  heritage  of  great 
value   to    the   old    slave-holding    States. 
But  it  should  not  be  su])posed  that  the 
peo])le  of  the  whole  country  have  aban- 
doned all  share  Jn  the  discussion  of  this 
question  of  the  future  of  the  negi-o  with 
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their  relinquishment  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional and  futile  effort  to  detei-mine  del- 
icate social  and  civil  relations  by  the 
rude  machinery  of  legislation.  Such  an 
abnegation  of  a  natural  interest  in  a 
problem  which  profoundly  concerns  the 
future  well-being  of  the  nation  and  the 
race  would  be  more  unfortunate  than 
the  old  selfish  indifference  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  the  evUs  of  slavery. 

In  large  part,  the  present  indifference 
to  the  negro  problem  arises  from  a  fail- 
m-e  to  perceive  its  importance.  Few  per- 
sons see  the  magnitude  of  the  dangers 
it  presents,  for  the  reason  that  few  can 
conceive  the  amazing  intricacy  and  del- 
icacy of  the  civil  and  .social  order  by 
which  the  life  of  the  individual  is  built 
into  the  larger  life  of  the  state.  But 
there  are  many  who  do  discern  the  true 
importance  of  the  African  question,  who 
remain  silent  because  they  cannot  see 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  who  prefer  in- 
action to  rash  experiment.  The  follow- 
ing pages  are  intended  as  an  essay 
towards  a  method  of  determining  what 
shall  be  done  at  the  outset  of  our  ett'ort 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  which  the 
presence  of  our  African  brethren  has 
brought  upon  the  state. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  be  evident 
that  we  need  in  this  task  the  combined 
action  of  all  those  who  recognize  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  tlie  work, 
and  are  willing  to  labor  for  its  solution. 
Experience  shows  that,  with  a  large  field 
of  incpiiry  such  as  this  ( question  presents, 
good  work  is  most  easily  done  by  a  well- 
constituted  society,  containing  a  large 
number  of  students  who  are  willing  to 
plan  their  researches  so  that  each  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  may  come  into  the 
hands  of  those  best  fitted  to  attend  to  it. 
As  will  be  seen  at  a  later  point  in  this 
writing,  the  variety  of  inquiries  which 
should  be  prosecuted  is  very  great : 
equally  great  is  the  need  that  they  be 
prosecuted  under  some  central  control. 
Before  we  proceed  to  indicate  the  meth- 
ods by  which  such  a  society  should  be 


organized,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider 
the  lines  on  which  it  could  appropriately 
begin  its  work. 

The  inquiries  which  would  properly 
fall  within  the  purview  of  such  a  society 
divide  themselves  into  three  main  divi- 
sions, namely :  first,  the  history  of  the 
negro  race  ;  second,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  race  from  the  point  of  view 
of  anthropolog}',  including  psychology  ; 
and,  third,  the  social  and  civic  quality  of 
the  race  both  in  itself  and  in  relation 
to  the  white  people.  As  we  shall  see, 
these  inquiries  are  much  entangled,  but 
this  separation  of  the  questions  will  at 
least  aid  us  to  a  better  presentation  of 
the  work  which  seems  to  be  appointed 
for  such  an  association  of  students.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  method 
of  inquiry  which  may  be  followed. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  negro 
race  will  necessarily  oj)en  a  wide  field 
of  research,  one  in  wliich  the  facts  will 
be  hard  to  gather.  It  is  the  least  promis- 
ing of  all  the  departments  into  which 
the  work  of  the  society  should  be  divided, 
yt  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  give  val- 
uable results,  at  least  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  and  these  will  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  other  and  more 
immediate  questions.  The  history  of  the 
African  slave-trade  has  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten ;  there  is  a  great  mass  of  scattered 
material,  from  which  a  tolerably  good 
account  of  it  can  be  made.  In  prepar- 
ing this  history,  the  first  o])ject  should  be 
to  determine,  if  possible,  whence  came 
the  Africans  who  were  the  forefathers 
of  the  blacks  in  this  country.  It  is  er- 
roneously assumed  that  our  negro  folk 
came  altogether  from  the  Guinea  coast, 
and  that  they  were  entirely  from  the 
low-grade  tribes  who  now  inhabit  that 
part  of  Africa.  A  preliminary  survey 
of  the  evidence  makes  it  appear  pruba- 
ble  that  the  American  Africans  repre- 
sent a  great  variety  of  peojiles  from 
that  jumble  of  races  which  have  in  some 
unknown  way  been  broughl  together  in 
central  Africa.     It  is  not  unlikely  that 
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we  shall  fiiid  that,  althouj^h  our  blacks 
are  principally  descended  troni  tiie  peo- 
ples who  inhabit  the  Guinea  coast,  still 
there  is  in  them  a  considerable  admix- 
ture of  other  and  nobler  blood.  It  an 
intellij^anit  observer  travels  in  tlie  old 
slave  States,  he  will  remark  the  great  di- 
versity in  the  form  of  body  and  outline 
of  face  among  the  negroes.  For  a  time 
the  dark  skin  may  mask  these  differ- 
ences ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  impression 
of  uniformity  has  worn  off.  he  will  i)er- 
ceive  that  the  negi'oes  vary  in  their  i)liys- 
ical  configuration  as  much  as  the  whites. 
if  indeed  they  are  not  even  more  varied 
in  aspect.  If  we  can  trust  the  reports  of 
travelers,  no  such  wide  variation  is  found 
among  the  blacks  of  the  Guinea  coast. 
or  indeed  among  any  of  the  distinct  races 
of  Africa.  If  the  result  of  the  pro- 
posed inquiry  should  be  to  show  that 
our  negroes  are  not  of  the  Niger  and 
Congo  types  alone,  but  are  an  admix- 
ture of  many  different  peoples,  having 
little  in  common  except  their  dermal 
uniform  of  the  tropics,  it  would  be  a 
most  satisfactory  conclusion,  for  it  would 
show  us  that  we  have  among  the  negroes 
something  comparable  to  the  variety  of 
blood  and  motive  which  is  probably  the 
basis  of  much  of  the  success  which  our 
own  race  has  achieved.  If  it  should  be 
found  that  among  our  negi'oes  there  ex- 
ists a  large  share  of  the  vigorous  life  of 
the  Zulu  group  of  Africans  ;  even  more, 
if  it  were,  as  seems  to  me  probable,  dis- 
covered that  a  considerable  part  of  their 
ancestors  were  from  the  Zanzibar  and 
Mozambique  coasts,  we  should  have  to 
conclude  that  our  American  Africans 
have  a  far  greater  variety  of  origin  than 
we  have  commonly  supposed. 

This  hypothesis  as  to  the  composite 
nature  of  the  American  negro  receives 
support  from  the  aspect  of  many  indi- 
viduals in  the  South.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  there  faces  and  limbs  which 
depart  widely  from  the  Guinea  coast 
tyi)e,  and  closely  approach  the  as])ect  of 
the  Arab. 


Assuming,  however,  that  the  result  of 
the  pro])o>ed  inquiry  is  that  <nir  negroes 
are  mainly  of   one  blood, — that  of  the 
Congo  group  of  tribes.  —  we  should  then 
turn  our  attention  to  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  tliese  peoples.      It  is  inq)ortant 
that   skilled    observers  should  visit  that 
region,  and  make  a  careful  inquiry  into 
the  conditions  and  history  of  these  folk. 
AVe  should  ac(juaint  ourselves  with  their 
arts  and  their  social  order,  that  we  may 
know  tlie  motives  which  inheritance  has 
supplied  in  our  African   fellow-citizens. 
Although    this    i>   a   large    and   difficult 
inquiry,  much  will  remain  to  be  done. 
Besides  the  African  in  Africa,  there  is 
the   African  in   various  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  on  the  continents  of  I>u- 
rope  and  Asia,  the  wide  field  into  which 
the  enforced  migrations  of  slavery  have 
bi'ought  the  race.     It  is  of  great  inqxir- 
tance  that  the  history  of  the  people  un- 
der these  diverse   conditions    should  be 
well  known.     The  range  of  moral  and 
physical  condition  to  which  the  Africans 
have  been  exposed  has  been  very  great. 
In  many  regions  they  have  amalgamated 
with  the   native  dominant  races  ;   there 
the     effects     of    miscegenation    can     be 
traced.      We  know  enough  of  the  results 
of  this  process  to  make  it  tolerably  clear 
that  it  is  destructive  to  the  best  interests 
of  both  varieties  of  men  ;  but  we  need 
a  more  extended  study  of  the  ])henom- 
ena.     Then,  too,  the  influences  of  envi- 
ronment are  of  gi-eat  interest.     In  this 
country,  we  have  some  data  for  the  study 
of  the  effects  of  climate  upon  those  of 
African  lilood.      But  the  question  is  on.- 
of    exceeding  difficulty,  for    the   reason 
that   it   is    conqdicated  with  matters    of 
race  jirejudice.      By  taking  a  broad  sta- 
tistical vifw  (if  tlie  field,  it  will  be  ])0S- 
sible  to  found  our  conclusions  on  much 
surer    ground    than  can  be  obtained   in 
this  country  alone.     Such  data  might  in 
large  measure  be  secured  by  the  proper 
organization  of  the  census  of  190U. 

Besides  tlie  study  of  the  many  scat- 
tered frasrments  of  the  African  race  now 
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existing  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
there  are  cases  where  small  bodies  of 
this  people,  which  have  once  existed  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  have  blended 
with  the  stronger  race  or  altogether  dis- 
appeared. At  one  time  African  slaves 
were  common  in  parts  of  Europe  ;  it 
seems  likely  that  they  were  held  in  con- 
siderable masses,  as  at  certain  times  dur- 
ing the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  recent  centuries.  What  has  be- 
come of  these  people  ?  Have  they  mere- 
ly died  out.  or  have  they  merged  with 
the  dominant  race  ?  In  connection  with 
this  latter  division  of  the  incjuiry.  some 
study  should  be  given  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  negro  has  blended  with  the 
remnants  of  the  aborigines  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the 
remnants  of  the  New  England  Indians 
as  well  as  of  other  Indian  tribes  have 
been  extensively  mixed  with  African 
blood.  It  is  likely  that  in  New  England, 
at  least,  this  opinion  is  well  founded, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  mixture  is  as 
great  as  is  commonly  assumed  to  have 
been  the  case.  The  dark  color  of  these 
Indians,  which  leads  many  to  suppose 
that  they  may  have  a  large  inheritance 
of  negro  blood,  is  probably  in  many 
cases  the  native  hue  of  the  Indian  race. 
The  moral  and  physical  result  of  this 
blending  of  two  extremely  diverse  bloods 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  interest.  It 
may  be  studied  to  great  advantage  in 
the  New  England  Indians,  for  among 
them  there  has  been  little  in  the  way  of 
civil  or  social  proscription  to  etfect  the 
result. 

It  is  evident  that  this  series  of  in- 
quiries, which  we  have  termed  historical, 
will  necessarily  be  much  commingled 
with  those  which  concern  the  anthropo- 
logical section  of  the  work.  The  matter 
of  their  relation  is  one  of  details,  and 
need  not  trouble  us  in  this  speculative 
presentation  of  the  subject.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  there  is  enough  in  this 
field  for  the  consideration  of  the  his- 
torian, properly  so  called.     If  it  is  de- 


sired to  extend  this  side  of  the  work 
of  the  society,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
in  the  political  and  economic  history 
of  slavery  so  far  as  that  relates  to  the 
African  races.  The  dark  slave  age  of 
civilized  man  is  substantially  at  an  end, 
and  the  half  century  which  sees  its  ter- 
mination should  see  also  the  beginning 
of  a  learned  inquiry  into  its  history  and 
its  effects.  It  may  well  be  that  this  in- 
quiry is  of  too  wide  a  scope  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  society  which  has  a  special 
end  in  view.  We  turn  now  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  second  division  of  the  work 
which  we  have  devised  for  our  associa- 
tion. 

The  section  of  the  association  which 
concerns  the  study  of  tlie  negroes  by  the 
methods  of  modern  anthropology  has  a 
more  definite  and  at  the  same  time  a 
more  difficult  task  than  that  which  per- 
tains to  the  historical  aspects  of  the 
problem.  In  large  part,  the  anthropolo- 
gical questions  which  have  to  be  consid- 
eretl  will  be  discerned  only  as  the  inqui^ 
proceeds,  but  enough  are  already  ascer- 
tained to  show  certain  very  important 
lines  of  research.  The  first  of  these  con- 
cerns the  existing  mental  and  physical 
condition  of  the  negro  race  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a  comparison  of  their  state  with 
that  of  their  kindred  who  dwell  in  Africa. 
It  hardly  need  be  said  that  this  study 
should  be  based  upon  a  careful  applica- 
tion of  anthropometry  to  the  peoples  in 
both  regions.  DiflScult  as  such  an  exten- 
sive work  would  be.  it  is  quite  within  the 
limits  of  accoraphshment.  and  would  give 
more  results  than  a  '*  polar  expedition," 
at  a  relatively  trifling  expense.  Even  a 
careful  study  of  the  ci-ania  secured  in  the 
two  regions  would,  if  the  inquiry  rested 
on  a  sufficiently  large  basis,  give  a  begin- 
ning for  the  discussion  ;  but  this  inquiry 
in  its  widest  form  can  be  so  easily  ac- 
complished. com])ared  with  many  of  the 
great  researches  of  modern  days,  that 
we  can  fairly  look  forward  to  its  execu- 
tion in  the  more  extended  way. 

There  is  a  less  extended  and  there- 
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foie    easier    part    of     tliis    invest i<j;ati()ii      ciiij,^  considerable  changes  of  hue  has  boon 


which  can  be  carried  on  u})on  our  own 
continent.  This  is  as  to  the  relative 
])hysical  condition  of  tlie  blacks  in  the 
different  climatic  conditions  afforded  by 
the  various  parts   of    the   continent    be- 


reniarked  in  many  of  the  lower  animals 
as  well  as  in  man.  Althougli  the  darken- 
ing of  Kurojteans  under  the  tropics  is 
not  to  be  comjjared  to  the  permanent 
bleachin''  of  the  netrro  race,  it  seems  to 


tween  Virginia  and  Fhn-ithi,  or,  better,  show  that  such  changes  are  not  imjios- 
between  New  England  and  Jamaica. 
There  are  in  this  range  of  conditions 
differences  great  cnungh  to  slntw.  in  a 
statistical  way.  whether  tlie  Africans  are 
sensitive  to  the  inilufnce  of  climatic  va- 
riations, and  In  what  manner  these  va- 
riations affect  them. 

To  make  these  jdiysical  examinations 
in  the  best  way,  the  study  should  extend 
to  the  matter  of  disease  and  longevity. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  negro  is  relative- 


sible. 

The  anthroj)ological  inquiry  shoidd 
not  end  with  the  study  of  the  ])hysical 
sy.stem  ;  it  should  l>e  extended  to  the 
mental  jjarts  as  well.  It  would  be  inter- 
e.sting  to  know,  as  we  well  might  expect 
to  from  this  investigation,  whether  the 
brain  of  the  American  African  is  larger 
than  that  of  his  African  prototyi)es  ;  but 
it  would  be  still  more  interesting  to 
know  whether  his  capacity  for  education 


ly  less  liable  to  certain  forms  of  disease  is  greater  than  that  of  his  savage  kins- 
than  the  whites,  and  that  he  is  more  open  men.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  data  for 
to  invasions  of  other  maladies  than  the  this  inquiry  are  accessible,  or  that  they 
Eur(»])ean  races.  A  study  of  the  pathol-  are  worth  searching  for.  Still,  as  a  good 
ogy  of  the  race  in  diffeient  jjositions  is  deal  of  missionary  work  is  now  under- 
a  matter  of  great  interest.  taken  among  the  African  negroes,  it  may 
In  this  connection  there  is  a  curious  be  possible  to  determine  if  the  two  cen- 
but  unnoticed  problem  before  the  in-  turies  of  enforced  labor  and  civilizing 
(juirer.  namely.  Is  there  any  change  in  influences  to  which  our  American  blacks 
the  color  of  the  blacks  who  have  been  have  been  exposed  have  ha<l  any  effect  on 
long  in  high  latitudes  ?  The  prevailing  their  mental  development.  It  should  be 
dark  hue  of  the  troj)ical  jieoples  (though  remembered  that  the  main  problem  with 
it  must  be  said  that  some  hyperboreans  reference  to  the  negro  is  as  to  his  sen- 
are  also  rather  dark  colored)  makes  it  sitiveness  to  influences  which  make  for 
seem  as  if  this  hue  were  the  effect  of  a  advance.  Any  evidence  of  real,  deejn 
vertical  sun.  If  this  be  true,  there  might  seated  organic  advance  under  his  Ameri- 
well  be  some  reverse  action  in  the  case  can  condition  would  be  most  welcome  to 


of  the  negroes  whose  ancestors  for  cen- 
turies have  dwelt  in  tenq)erate  climates. 
In  anv  large  body  of  Aineiican  negroes. 
we  find  a  wide  rantre  ol  hue.  some  being 


all  those  who  have  his  future  and  that 
of  the  state,  which  is  a  large  part  his, 
at  heart. 

AVe    now  turn  to    the    third  division 


relatively  quite  light  colored,  though  the  of  the  inquiry.  —  that  which  concerns 
other  African  marks  are  very  strong. —  the  civil  and  social  condition  and  possi- 
the  hair  closely  kinked,  the  face  prog-  bilities  of  the  negro.  At  this  point  we 
nathous,  lijis  thick,  nose  flat,  and  feet  must  repeat  a  warning  as  to  the  danger 
splayed.  These  light  tints  of  skin  may  of  misapprehending  the  real  status  of 
be  due  to  an  admixture  of  white  blood,  the  negro  as  he  is  seen  in  our  American 
but  it  may  indicate  a  tendency  to  ac-  life.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  exception- 
quire  what  we  may  call  the  normal  tint  al  instances  where  they  have  risen  to  a 
of  the  coimtry.  This  is  seen  to  be  the  higher  estate,  the  negroes  appear  much 
more  ])ossible  when  we  remembei-  that  like  the  poorer  ])eoi)le  of  the  domi- 
the  effect  of    climate  in  directly  ])rodu-  nant   race.      Their  dark   skins,  excepted. 
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they  seem  essentially  Europeans,  if  we 
may  use  that  term  to  designate  their 
white  fellow-citizens.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  that  if  they  were  put  by  them- 
selves they  would  be  otherwise  than 
we  now  see  them,  —  a  simple,  easy-go- 
ing, kindly,  Christian  people,  sharers  in 
aU  the  more  essential  qualities  of  our 
race.  But  experience  shows  us  that  if 
we  could  insulate  a  single  county  in  the 
South,  and  give  it  over  to  negroes  alone, 
we  should  in  a  few  decades  find  that  this 
European  clothing,  woven  by  generations 
of  education,  had  fallen  away,  and  the 
race  gone  down  to  a  much  lower  state 
of  being  tlian  that  it  now  occupies.  In 
other  words,  the  negro  is  not  as  yet  in- 
tellectually so  far  up  in  the  scale  of  de- 
velopment as  he  appears  to  be  ;  in  him  the 
great  virtues  of  the  superior  race,  though 
implanted,  have  not  yet  taken  firm  root, 
and  are  in  need  of  constant  tillage,  lest 
the  old  savage  weeds  overcome  the  ten- 
der shoots  of  the  new  and  unnatural  cul- 
ture. To  those  who  believe  that  the 
negro  is  only  a  black  white  man,  who 
only  needs  a  fair  chance  to  become  all 
that  the  white  man  is,  these  pages  are 
not  addressed  ;  it  seems  to  me,  with  all 
respect  for  their  individuality,  that  they 
do  not  understand  the  question  which  is 
before  us. 

Looking  upon  the  negro  as  a  man  in 
incessant  need  of  care  and  of  considera- 
tion, that  he  may  have  his  chance  with 
us.  it  is  necessary  to  see  what  can  be 
done  for  his  advancement.  First  of  all, 
we  must  know  what  education  can  do 
for  him.  It  will  by  no  means  serve  our 
purpose  to  assume  that  his  needs  are 
just  the  same  as  our  own.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  because  reading, 
wTiting,  and  arithmetic,  with  more  or 
less  other  expanding  branches  of  learn- 
ing, are  the  most  immediate  needs  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  our  own 
race,  that  they  are  the  most  immediate 
necessities  of  the  black.  These  elements 
of  the  race  education  serve  a  very  good 
purpose    in    the   case   of   children    who 


inherit  from  a  hundred  generations  a 
training  in  the  essential  motives  of  the 
white  race.  We  must  find  out  what  are 
the  possibilities  of  the  negro ;  in  what 
way  his  peculiar  ancestral  training  plus 
his  education  as  an  American  slave  has 
turned  his  mind.  This  is  a  very  difficult 
inquiry.  Though  the  state  of  American 
slavery  gave  the  negro  certain  valu- 
able elements  of  an  education,  in  that  it 
trained  him  in  obedience  to  authority 
and  in  orderly  consecutive  labor,  it  de- 
nied him  nearly  all  chance  of  showing 
the  peculiar  capacities  which  he  may 
have.  On  the  great  philosophical  prin- 
ciple of  Study  what  you  most  affect., 
we  must  order  the  deeper  and  more  im- 
portant education  of  this  people.  The 
training  of  the  school  bench  has  its  mea- 
sure of  importance  in  the  matter,  but 
the  training  at  the  work  bench  is  often, 
for  the  savage,  the  more  necessary  of 
the  two. 

Therefore  the  first  object  should  per- 
haps be  to  find  in  what  way  the  negro 
can  most  immediately  achieve  success  in 
some  departments  of  educative  craft- 
work  ;  on  what  line  or  lines  of  higher 
employment  he  can  be  lifted  above  the 
level  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  For  him  to 
continue  in  the  place  of  a  menial  farm 
laborer  or  domestic  servant  means  that, 
so  far  as  the  educative  effect  of  employ- 
ment is  concerned,  he  is  to  be  no  better 
off  than  befcjre  his  emancipation.  Ad- 
script to  the  field  the  greater  part  of 
his  race  must  always  be  ;  but  if  even  a 
few  per  cent,  of  the  wliole  can  be  drawn 
to  and  succeed  in  other  employments, 
the  advance  of  the  race  will  be  greatly 
facilitated.  Menial  labor  in  the  field 
is  a  valuable  department  of  the  race's 
schooling,  but  the  negro  has  probably 
already  won  all  the  profit  that  is  to  be 
gained  from  it.  It  is  certain  that  he 
has  been  long  at  that  school. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  South,  in  its 
present  condition,  must  afford  great  op- 
portunities for  the  study  of  the  (piestion 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  negro  for  various 
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employments  other  than  agricultural  la- 
bor, so  that  inquirers  in  this  held  will 
doubtless  find  many  facts  awaiting  in- 
vestigation. So  many  etforts  are  now 
making  towards  the  e<hication  of  the  ne- 
gro that  it  would  ])robably  not  be  dith- 
oult  to  secure  a  chance  for  intelligent 
and  promising  experiments  in  such  ed- 
ucation,—  experiments  which  could  be 
really  measured. 

Although  the  s<'hools  where  whites  and 
blacks  are  associated  are  not  common 
in  the  South,  they  abound  in  the  North- 
ern States.  In  these  schools  most  valu- 
able in(piiries  could  be  made  as  to  the 
relative  progress  of  the  children  of  the 
two  races.  Some  hundreds  of  young  per- 
sons of  African  descent  are  now  com- 
mingled with  the  whites  in  the  colleges. 
They  are  necessarily  the  selected  persons 
associated  with  an  equally  selected  por- 
tion of  the  European  race.  We  should 
know  how  they  compare  in  their  achio'e- 
ment  with  the  white  youth.  Care  should 
^e  taken  to  determine  whether  the  indi- 
viduals are  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  Afri- 
can blood,  for  those  of  mixed  race  would 
not  give  data  of  value. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  negroes  can  readily  be  cultivated  in 
certain  departments  of  thought  in  which 
the  emotions  lend  aid  to  labor  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  music.  There  is  hardly  any 
doubt  that  they  have  a  keener  sense  of 
rhythm  than  whites  of  the  same  intellec- 
tual grade.  —  perhajjs  than  of  any  grade 
whatever.  The  musical  faculty  is.  per- 
haps, of  all  the  so-called  artistic  powers, 
the  easiest  to  measure  in  a  precise  way. 
Statistics  could  easily  be  gathered  which 
would  show  whether  or  no  this  was  a 
true  racial  capacity.  The  ability  to  de- 
termine the  differences  which  are  neces- 
sary to  success  in  music  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  extreme  accuracy  and  with 
tolerable  ease.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  that 
any  basis  for  comparison  between  the 
powers  of  the  whites  and  of  the  blacks 
has  ever  lieen  secured. 

If  a  culture  in  music  can  be  given  the 


negro,  it  may  be  of  far  more  value  to 
him  than  most  of  the  apparently  more 
solid  learning  of  our  schools.  It  may 
lead  to  tlie  refining,  as  well  as  to  the 
organization,  of  the  powerful  emotional 
side  of  his  buing.  This  culture  should 
first  take  the  form  of  vocal  music,  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  an  element  of 
communal  action  in  choral  singing  which 
will  give  him  a  chance  to  develop  the 
power  of  accord  with  Ids  fellows,  which 
seems  now  to  be  the  most  undevelo])ed 
part  of  his  nature.  These  considera- 
tions lead  me  to  think  that  music  may 
be  one  of  the  lines  on  which  careful  in- 
quiry may  develop  great  possibilities  for 
the  race. 

Next  after  these  elements  of  individ- 
ual culture,  wc  need  to  look  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  negro  character  which 
mark  themselves  in  the  relations  of  the 
man  to  his  fellows.  Here,  it  iseems  to 
me,  is  the  most  serious  difficulty  with 
the  race.  To  move  onward,  they  must 
be  trained  to  sexual  continence,  to  ob- 
servance of  the  marriage  bond,  and  to 
associated  action  with  their  fellow-men. 
The  condition  of  slaverv'  did  much  to 
strengthen,  if  it  did  not  originate,  the 
habit  of  steadfast  labor  which  we  see 
now  in  the  Southern  blacks  ;  it  doubt- 
less tempered  their  old  waywardness  in 
other  things  ;  but  its  whole  influence  was 
against  the  creation  of  the  sense  of  fidel- 
ity to  fellow  men  or  women.  It  may  be 
that  the  negroes  will  speedily  come  by 
these  qualities,  and  that  the  failure  of 
these  parts  to  ajipear.  after  one  genera- 
tion of  freedom,  is  due  to  the  lowness  of 
their  estate.  We  want  information  as 
to  the  facts  and  suggestions  of  the  reme- 
dies. This  is  an  unprcmilsing  ])art  of 
the  projiosed  inquiry,  because  it  cannot 
be  ajjproached  in  a  statistical  way  ;  still, 
something  may  be  done  with  it. 

One  of  the  functions  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation should  be  the  careful  study  of 
the  many  and  varied  experiments  which 
are  now  being  carried  on  in  the  South 
for  the  betterment  of  the  negroes'  con- 
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dition.  Some  of  these  fail,  some  have 
but  a  moderate  success  ;  imhappily.  but 
a  few  attain  a  triumphant  issue.  The 
causes  of  success  and  failure  are  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  race  and  to 
the  state.  Each  of  these  trials  should 
be  watched  and  its  results  analyzed. 
From  such  a  study  we  may  be  sure 
that  we  shall  glean  a  harvest  of  valuable 
conclusions.  This  much  of  the  proposed 
inquiry  might  apparently  find  its  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  government  bureau; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  whole  negro  prob- 
lem is  so  mingled  with  political  preju- 
dices that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  from  such  a  department  the 
spirit  of  impartial  inquiry  which  is  need- 
ed in  this  work. 

Among  the  experiments  now  tn,nng 
or  sure  to  be  tried  in  the  South  is  that  of 
savings-banks.  The  disgraceful  history 
of  the  Freedman's  Bank  ha^  shown  how 
unsafe  it  is  to  trust  such  experiments  to 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  their  author- 
ity from  the  government.  While  that 
bank  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  ne- 
groes, it  will  not  be  easy  to  bring  them 
to  a  habit  of  saving  money.  Yet  the 
development  of  the  sparing  habit  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  this  people. 
We  may  amend  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  that  people  are  rarely  so  well 
employed  as  when  or  where  they  are 
making  money,"  by  saying  "  except  when 
they  are  saving  it."  What  the  negro 
needs  above  all  things  is  the  habit  of 
postponing  his  pleasures.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  habit  consists  in  large 
part  the  difference  between  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  man.  The  best  way  of 
inculcating  economy  should  be  a  matter 
of  most  careful  inquiry.  Nothing  like 
the  organization  of  the  Freedman's  Bank 
will  serve  the  need.  If  this  business  is 
done  by  the  government,  it  should  be 
supported  by  the  whole  credit  of  the 
nation.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  this 
would  best  be  done  by  tlie  central  au- 
thority, for  it  would  lead  the  negro  to 
look    away    into    the    distance    for   aid, 


while  a  large  part  of  our  task  is  to  teach 
him  to  look  to  himself  for  help. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  civil 
and  social  advancement  of  the  negro  in 
ways  more  or  less  apart  from  those  al- 
ready indicated  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
jjortance,  but  in  the  main  his  civil  rights 
and  his  social  privileges,  so  far  as  the 
distinct  separation  of  the  two  races  in  the 
marriage  relation  will  admit,  will  depend 
upon  the  advance  of  his  general  culture. 
If  we  can  bring  him  to  an  intellectual 
and  moral  estate  comparable  to  that  of 
the  whites,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  wUl 
have  a  social  status  which  will  not  be 
such  as  to  weigh  heavily  upon  his  better 
life.  So  far  as  we  can  see.  the  two  races 
are  doomed  to  live  separate  though  they 
may  live  parallel  lives.  To  make  this 
di\'ided  life  comfortable  to  both  and  safe 
for  the  state  is  our  immediate  object. 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  sufficient  to 
show  some  of  the  inquiries  concerning 
the  negro  problem  which  appear  to  jus- 
tify systematic  scientific  effort.  Some^ 
the  suggestions  will  doubtless  prove  to  be 
futile  ;  experience  in  the  work  will  cer- 
tainly develop  many  others  which  have 
not  occurred  to  me.  Such  is  the  fullness 
of  the  field  that  the  reader,  if  he  has 
paid  attention  to  the  subject,  may  well 
be  able  to  add  many  things  not  suggest- 
ed in  these  pages.  It  is  clear  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  darkness, 
which  can  be  illuminated  only  by  patient 
inquiry. 

Concerning  the  composition  of  our 
ideal  society  it  seems  almost  presump- 
tuous to  speak,  but  it  is  clear  that  it 
should  include  all  who  are  at  once  in- 
terested in  the  problem  and  can  give 
anything  better  than  words  towards  its 
solution.  Especially  should  it  contain 
those  observers  in  the  South  who  see  the 
matter  near  at  hand,  and  who  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  prejudices  of  locality.  It 
should  be  guided  by  those  who  have  been 
so  disciplined  by  scientific  methods  tliat 
they  can  keep  in  its  moderately  safe 
ways. 
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The  great  dangers  which  such  a  soci-      which  has  been  proposed  in  the  forego- 
ety  would   meet  would   be  from  the  uni-      ing  pages,  but   the   class  of   work  wliich 


veisality  of  the  political  motive.  This 
danger  can  in  part  be  avoided  by  a  very 
careful  selection  of  its  members,  and  in 
])art  by  an  obstinate  determination  to 
])rove  at  every  step  the  scientific  method. 


the  negi'O  problem  makes  necessary  is, 
even  in  its  narrow  divisions,  too  vast  for 
any  one  individual  to  undertake,  and  is 
beset  with  ol)stacles  which  take  it  out 
of  the  class  of  labors  possible    for    the 


It  might,  unfortunately,  be  necessary  to     state  to  execute.      It  is  to  be  done,  if  at 

all,  by  an  association  of  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  these  questions.  It  does 
not  seem  tit  that  we  should  stand  idle 
while  the  fateful  years  move  on,  each 
making  the  task  more  difficult,  each 
darkening  the  prospect  of  any  hap})y  so- 
lution of  the  problem. 

In  the  generation  now  nearly  gone  by, 
our    brothers   of    the  North  and    .South 


limit  the  work  altogether  to  the  collec- 
tion of  facts,  leaving  the  suggestion  of 
remedy,  where  remedy  was  needed,  to 
other  agencies  ;  it  would  doubtless  be 
well  to  make  this  limitation  at  the  out- 
set. •'  Cranks  "  do  not,  as  a  rule,  like 
statistical  associations,  or  even  liistori- 
cal  societies.  Kept  within  the  hmits 
of  such  societies,   the    association  could 


fairly   be  secured    from    the   danger  of     gave  their  lives  to  the  first  gi-eat  stage 
discords.  of  the  struggle  with  the  African  ques- 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  suggest  the  tion  in  America  ;  we  should  be  willing 
organization  of  a  society  which  is  to  to  give  something  to  the  labor  which  may 
assume  so   herculean  a  burden   as  that     help  their  sacritices  to  bear  g(>od  fruit. 

N.  slShaler. 


SIDNEY. 


XX. 

Aftee  that  talk  with  Alan.  Robert 
Steele  had  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  should 
do.  That  he  still  delayed  to  tell  Miss 
Sally  that  he  did  not  love  her  was  not 
from  any  uncertainty  as  to  his  duty, 
but  simply  that  the  crushing  misery  of  it 
made  him  incapable  of  action.  He  went 
as  usual  to  see  her  ;  listened  absently  to 
her  gentle  and  aindess  chatter.  respond«^d 
in  his  kindly  way.  and  —  waited.  •■  Jusl) 
one  day  more,"  he  told  hiuiself.  again 
and  again.  More  than  once,  while  in 
her  presence,  he  had  tried  to^^iferve  him- 
self to  his  duty,  but  her  ab^lute  trust  in 
him  made  her  unconscious  of  the  direc- 
tion of  his  thoughts,  and  overwhelmed 
Robert  with^e  terror  of  what  he  had 
to  do.  tf\  this  way  more  than  a  fort- 
night passed,  until  the  dawn  of  a  won- 


derful May  morning,  whose  beauty  pro- 
tested against  the  lie  in  his  soul. 

Alan  had  started  out  early,  meaning 
to  drop  in  at  the  major's  andJ<Jok  at 
Sidney's  carving,  before  hejsr^t  to  visit 
a  patient ;  so  Robert  waited  yet  an  hour 
longer,  not  caring  to  encounter  the  doc- 
tor when  he  w^rtit  to  proclaim  his  own 
shame.    ^ 

Alapf  meantime,  was  walking  along 
in/fne  sunshine  towards  the  major's, 
:^bsorbed  in  his  own  ha])])y  imaginings. 
^^VOn,  he  said  to  himself,  surely,  soon, 
soinfething  must  awake  in  Sidney  Lee's 
heart  wKwhich  he  might  address  him- 
self ;  as  yet.  there  had  been  nothing  but 
meaningless  fx^c-ndship,  and  to  tliat  he 
had  been  silent. \^ 

He  found  her,  tnat  morning,  in  the 
garden.  She  was  kiteeling,  with  a 
trowel    in     her     hand,    beside    a    great 
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bunch  of  day-lilies,  looking  at  their  broad 
leaves,  and  womlering  what  was  the 
proDMse  for  August  blossoming.  When 
she  saw  Alan,  she  took  him  into  her 
confidence  in  the  frankest  way  in  the 
world. 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  if  they 
would  bloom  when  amit  Sally  is  married, 
—  she  is  so  fond  of  them."' 

'•  Won't  she  be  married  until  Au- 
gust ? "  Alan  imjuired,  looking,  down 
into  her  calm,  upraised  eyes. 

'"  I  think,"'  she  explained  indifferent- 
ly, pausing  to  lift  the  bending  blossom 
of  a  crown  imperial,  and  look  down  into 
its  heart  at  the  three  misty  tears  which 
gather  in  the  scarlet  bell,  —  '•  I  think  that 
she  wants  to  finish  most  of  the  preserv- 
ing first." 

"  Oh,  Sidney  I  "  he  said.  Her  com- 
plete selfishness,  here  among  the  flowers, 
shocked  him  even  through  the  glamour 
of  his  love.  '*  Is  n't  it  a  pity  to  inter- 
fere with  their  happiness  just  for  pre- 
serves ?  "'  he  demanded,  laughing. 

She  had  risen,  and  smiled,  and  then 
her  face  sobered.  "  Miss  Townsend  and 
Mr.  Paul  are  to  be  married  then,  too." 

•'  I  am-  so  glad  I  But  I  thought  it 
was  to  be  sooner?  " 

Sidney  looked  at  him  curiously.  "  Do 
people  always  say  that  they  are  glad  ? 
Aunt  Sally  said  it  when  she  heard  of 
Mr.  Paul  and  Miss  Townsend,  and  so 
did  Mr.  Steele  ;  and  Mrs.  Brown  said 
it  of  aunt  Sally." 

'•  Well,  yes,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  to  say  one  is  glad,"'  Alan  an- 
swered, hfting  his  eyebrows  a  little. 
"  I  suppose  it  is  civil  to  take  happi- 
ness for  granted."  Sidney  waited.  ••  I 
mean,"  he  explained,  "  people  may  not 
be  happy  at  all,  you  know  ;  they  may 
quarrel  awfully  ;  but  it's  civil  to  sup- 
pose they  won't." 

•■  Quarrel !  " 

"  Oh,  they  don't  quarrel  where  they 
really  love  each  other,  Sidney."  he  de- 
clared ;  ••  never  where  there  is  real  love." 
This  was  an  assertion  which  Alan  would 


have  been  the  first  to  find  amusing  if  an- 
other man  had  made  it. 

''  But  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of 
people  who  loved  each  other,"  she  said 
simply,  —  ••  married  people  ?  " 

What  young  man  in  love  could  resist 
the  temptation  to  instruct  sucly  igno- 
rance ?  Not,  certainly,  Alan  Crossan. 
And  yet,  despite  the  eloquence  with 
which  he  explained,  Sidney  stiU  looked 
a  little  puzzled.  '•  Oh,"  he  cried,  at 
last,  impatiently,  ••  you  are,  like  a  person 
from  another  world,  —  you  don't  under- 
stand what  I  am  saying !  ' ' 

It  was  one  of  those  perfect  spring 
days,  without  a  breath  of  wind  to  ruffle 
the  silence  of  the  sky,  or  a  cloud  to  blur 
the  sparkling  blue  in  which  the  world 
was  wra])ped.  There  was  the  subtle 
fragrance  of  sunshine  and  freshly  dug 
earth ;  a  row  of  cherry-trees  in  Mrs. 
Paul's  garden  stood  white  against  the 
blue,  and  now  and  then  a  breath  of  tlieir 
aromatic  sweetness  wandered  through 
the  siill  air.  The  young  man  and  youngs 
woman,  the  young  day,  the  first  flowers, 
the  twitter  of  birds  swinging  in  the 
vines  upon  the  wall,  or  whirling  in  and 
out  among  the  cherry  blossoms,  —  surely 
words  were  hardly  needed  I 

Sidney  and  Alan  had  walked  along 
the  shadowy  path  towards  the  sun-dial 
in  the  evergreen  circle,  and  there  he 
begged  her  to  sit  down  on  the  crescent- 
shaped  bench.  They  were  silent  for  a 
moment,  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the 
busy  town  outside  the  garden  walls,  and 
then  Alan  said,  "  How  strange  it  is,  — 
this  (juiet  spot  in  the  middle  of  all  that 
clamor  1      How  shut  off  we  are  from  it 

all : "' 

Sidney  had  taken  off  her  hat,  and  was 
leaning  back,  looking  up  between  the 
points  of  the  firs  at  the  sky.  '*  Yes," 
she  answered,  smiling. 

'•  It  is  like  your  life  ;  it  is  sometliing 
apart,  —  something  which  does  not  be- 
long to  its  time." 

"It  is  very  pleasant,  —  I  mean  the 
garden." 


